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J have just received my November issue of 
HIS. As usual, it continues to ring the bell. 
Would it not be possible to have a column 
telling something of who the writers are? For 
instance, B. Godfrey Buxton [Get Tough 
with Yourself,’ November, 1943] is an in 
teresting sort of chap. He was an officer in 
the British army in the last war and almost 
lost a leg in the Dardanelles campaign. He 


refers to military situations, and if readers. 


knew that he had been a soldier himself, J 
should think it would give weight to his state 
ment. Then, J find myself asking, “Who is this 
fellow Stidger, or who is John Willis? 
Ted M. Benson 
French for ‘More Meat” 
Month by month HIS serves a_ tantalizing 
array of hors d’oeuvres—and the dessert fea 
tures are delicious, but one finishes each issue 
unsatisfied, looking in vain for the piece de 
resistance. Your magazine has our interest 
Surely it is time to provide reguarly an ar 
ticle on a university level in the field of Chris 
tian evidences, apologetics, philosophy, theol 
ogy, or the world situation as it relates to 
Christian faith and practice 
Charles Stillwell 
+ » 
A Wish 
J like HIS very much 
attractive, and iis contents thought-provok 
ing. J] wish that every college student and 
every serviceman could be a subscriber 


U. S. Navy Martin Williams 


Jts make-up is most 


* » 
The Answer Is, ‘‘No” 
J have gotten into the habit of accepting HIS 
statements as accurate and authoritative, but 
a few more stories like the one in the Novem 
ber issue about the Duke of Wellington (page 
4, “The Answer Js ‘No will sour me for 
life. Since when was the Duke of Wellington 
an ‘old sea dog’? And since when did he 
travel extensively in India? You are quite 
wrong on both counts. Don't you know Eng 
lish history any better than that? 
James Brendon 
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Cover picture of two R.C.A.F. fliers is by 
Acme Newspictures, as is photo on page 22 
Page 5 is a British Official Photo. 
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OUT OF DARKNESS 


by Howard Guinness 


A story so strange as this demands authentication. This account of Werner 
Moelders’ experiences first appeared in The People (June 28, 1942), published in 
London. Royal Air Force Intelligence officers have corroborated certain points in 
the story—Moelders was recognized by British fighter pilots as a very formidable 
opponent, but also a devil. He embodied all that was worst in Naziism, and one 
of the R. A. F. ambitions was to shoot him out of the skies. 


Specific sources are Das Schwarze Korps (March 12, 1942) and Deutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung (March 14, 1942), smuggled to England by Herr Frischauer. The 
articles in these publications, when translated, prove to be a lengthy challenge of 
the authenticity of the Moelders letter described in this HIS feature, and a reward 
of 100,000 marks offered for information leading to the arrest of those guilty of its 
publication. Evidently the letter had been read from Protestant and Roman Catholic 
pulpits all over Germany soon after his “accidental” death. These Nazi papers 
went into some detail to warn their readers that a return to Christian ideals and 
standards would not be tolerated by the Nazi state. Meanwhile it has been officially 
announced in Germany that several people in whose possession the Gestapo has 
found a copy of the letter have been sent to concentration camps. 


Mr. Alex Dreier, a former Berlin correspondent of the National Broadcasting 
Company, reminds us in an article in The Reader's Digest (July, 1942) that few 
German readers took seriously the articles in Das Schwarze Korps and Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung. He was in Berlin at the time of Moelders’ death and vouches 
for the fact that the majority of Berliners treated the official account of this “tragic 
accident” with the utmost skepticism. The facts about his martyrdom come from 
Mr. Dreier and were widely accepted in Berlin as true, though he himself does not 
vouch for them. 


orn 


W ERNER MOELDERS, colonel in the Luftwaffe, was credited with 115 victories 
in single combat. In his long career of six years as fighter-pilot he had fought 
over Spain, France, Britain, the Balkans and finally Russia. His country had honored 
him with the highest decoration bestowed on her brave men—the Knight’s Cross 
of the Iron Cross with Oak Leaves and Diamonds. He was a wizard in the air. He 
was also a tough customer—ruthless, fearless, terrifying in the relentless drive of 
his purpose. From school days he had been taught that his profession would be 
killing, and he had learned his lesson well. 


His god was Hitler, his religion—war. His prayers were Nazi songs in which 
Germany’s enemies were consigned to destruction. His “Bible” was Mein Kampf. 
Death had no terror for him. Death? That was a military order, a simple transfer 
from a Nazi airdrome to a Teuton heaven, where the sweetest music would be the 


Condensed from Out of Darkness, by Howard Guinness. On sale December 15 by the Iuter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, 64 €. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. Price, 25c. 





jack-booted tramp of other dead Nazi soldiers, and where more fighting and fresh 
glory awaited the immortal heroes of the Fuehrer. 


This was the conception of life and death that Nazi teachers had given Werner 
Moelders. First at school and then from his officers, when he put in uniform he 
had heard the same doctrine. Hitler could do no wrong; and so long as he had 
faith in the Fuehrer he could not fail. 


It was fun to hurl bombs down on defenseless civilians, swooping in so low 
that he could see them running like frightened ants to save their lives. 

It was fun to shoot up women and children. 

Wherever the Panzers blazed their flaming trails of death and destruction, 
Werner Moelders and his comrades darkened the skies overhead. In their leisure 


hours they danced in the churches of countries they had bombed into surrender, 
or jeered at the priests being driven off to concentration camps. 


And presently they came to Russia. Through the summer months they swept 
forward as irresistibly as ever, pursuing the retreating Soviet forces over their 
blackened, desolated countryside. The tally of Moelders’ victims lengthened, and 
his arrogance daily increased. A fiendish sense of power gripped him when he sat 
at the controls of his Messerschmitt and felt his finger rest on the gun button. 


In the summer skies he was still unconquerable; but when the winter came, 
there were days even as early as October when the cold bit into him, deadening 
his senses and making him dread his daily patrols. And the real winter was yet 
to come. 


Then came the day when two Hurricanes dived on him out of a clear sky, 
and, with a damaged engine, he turned and ran for it. 

With his throttle wide open, he screamed over the snow-covered countryside 
with the British fighters in hot pursuit. He threw himself about the sky in a vain 
attempt to shake them off, but still the tracer bullets followed him, flashing by his 
cockpit and eating into his machine. 

And, for the first time in his life, Werner Moelders knew what it meant to 
be afraid. 

If he had died there, his secret would have gone with him. His comrades would 
have presumed that he had met his end fearlessly, glorying in his sacrifice for his 
beloved Fuehrer. 

But by a miracle Moelders escaped. 

By one of those million-to-one chances, he cheated death and struggled back 
to his base. When he climbed from his riddled plane he was shaken to his depths 
and ashamed of himself for his cowardice. In those terrible moments when his life 
hung in the balance he had, almost unconsciously, whispered a few words: 

“God, God Almighty in Heaven — help me out of this! YOU alone can 
save me!” 

Back in his own quarters Moelders shut himself up. 
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He wanted to be alone. Often in the last year or two doubts had entered his 
mind about the Nazi creed; doubts which he had tried to stifle and rationalize, but 
which had refused to be banished for long. These had now stormed the citadel of 
his soul and captured it; the faith of earlier years was coming back. 

His thoughts carried him to his childhood home in the German town of Stettin. 
He remembered things which for many years now he had ridiculed and rejected; 
his prayers at his mother’s knee, the local pastor who often visited his parents, his 
early enthusiasm and Christian leadership among boys of his own age, his faith 
in God. Was it true that faith in Hitler and Naziism could sustain him? Could he 
have survived the dreadful danger out there in the Russian sky if he had not found 
again his faith in God? 

To Moelders, the tough Nazi, came the realization that only God had saved 
him. He wrote down his thoughts in a letter to the Stettin pastor and felt relieved 
from an inexplicable strain, now that the nightmare of Naziism had disappeared 
from his mind. 

As he left his room and met his comrades, Moelders—the Nazi war hero— 
became the missionary. It was not easy to talk to his friends about God. Moelders 
knew what to expect from them—the cynical laughter of youths whose god was 
Hitler, who believed in the Luftwaffe and regarded themselves as the supreme crea- 
tures in this world of war. 

Gently, carefully, Moelders guided the conversation in the mess to the dan- 
gerous subject. He was prepared to meet sneers, to face ridicule and contempt. 

Hardly had he admitted, however, what moved his heart, when a strange 
silence fell over the crowded room. 

One after another the men turned their faces to hide their emotion. They 
looked at each other from under their lids, frantically trying to discover what was 
in the other fellow’s mind. 

Moelders knew then. 

He saw that every one of them had experienced his own fear in the air, and 
that every one of them had been taught faith by his grimmest experience. He could 
sense how these boys were ashamed of their emotions; how they clung to a Nazi 
world in which faith in God is a sign of contemptible weakness; how they had 
hidden what they had felt all along. 

One after another, many of them admitted to him that they too had been 
praying silently, secretly; that only their faith had given them strength, and that 
often, when they were alone and in mortal danger, they had cursed Hitler and his 
Nazis who had robbed them of their faith. 

They told him the stories of other men—of German soldiers in front-line 
pockets, surrounded by Russian armies, besieged for weeks without food or am- 
munition, to whom they had ferried supplies by plane and giant gliders, and whom 
they had found kneeling and praying—praying to God to save them. These men 
had found no encouragement or consolation from their Nazi officers, whom fear 
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of frost and starvation held in deadly grip. Instead they crowded around the few 
who, in the face of death, braved the Gestapo agents among them and talked of 
faith in God. 

Moelders dispatched his written confession to the local pastor, the boyhood 
friend of his family, who in his turn passed it on to his parents and then published 
it. A copy came into the hands of the Bishop of Breslau, who realized that in Moel- 
ders he had a man of very great influence who could now help the Church in the 
hour of her persecution. He therefore appealed to him to intercede with Hitler. 

Moelders acted without delay and sent a message to the Fuehrer to the effect 
that he could not continue to fight for the Fatherland if the Gestapo continued to 
attack the Christian Church on the home front. 

The Gestapo’s revenge was prompt—an explosion in a transport plane in which 
Moelders was a passenger, and he was killed on November 22, 1941, and silenced 
forever. 

Silenced forever? That was what the Nazi leaders thought when they rejoiced 
that Moelders was no longer able to preach his disturbing faith. But they were 
wrong. 

Moelders had not been long dead before thousands of copies of his letter 
began to circulate in Germany. 

It was printed on secret underground presses. 

It grew like a snowball, rolling from village to village, from city to city; and 
wherever the letter was read, the thoughts of the people turned to God. 

Soon copies of Moelders’ letter reached the front line. Young Nazi soldiers, 
who had tried to model themselves on his example, read them and pondered. They 
are reading them still, though Nazi officers have been ordered to threaten such 
readers with heavy punishment. Hitler knows now that it was not enough to kill 
Moelders because he believed in God. He has called the Gestapo to fight Moelers’ 
testimony. That wave of faith which is sweeping the Nazi front line must be halted. 
Those thousands of German civilians who crowd into churches after every Allied 
raid on a German town must be stopped. There must be only one god in Germany 
—Hitler! 

The Gestapo has gone into action against the faithful friends of Moelders 
who copy and distribute his letter. With bribes and threats it is trying to dis- 
cover the heroic men and women who have followed his example and preached 
the Word of God in Germany. A reward of $40,000 is offered to anyone who is 
prepared to denounce a friend who believes as Moelders believed and passes on 
his letter. Meanwhile, it has been officially announced in Germany that several 
people in whose possession the Gestapo has found a copy of the letter have been 
sent to concentration camps. 

Werner Moelders is dead. He can no longer preach the truth that came to 
him in the cramped cockpit of his Messerschmitt. 

But the message he left lives on. 





'IFTEEN months ago John Schwab, a 

few months away from University of 
Texas graduation, was commissioned an 
ensign, U. S. Navy, and assigned to a 
60-foot Coast Guard cutter in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Soon he found himself trans- 
ferred to an 85-foot U. S. Navy patrol 
boat, then to a 220-foot minesweeper in 
the North Atlantic, finally to an 887- 
foot 3-inch battleship. Promotion, he 
claims, is from the Lord. 


While aboard the battlewagon, back 
in Brooklyn Navy Yard, Schwab felt led 
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of the Lord to contact sailors on other 
ships as well as his own, winning them 
to Christ and helping saved sailors get 
down to business living for Christ. The 
growth of the work led finally to estab- 
lishing a Navigators’ headquarters in 
Brooklyn. 

At present Schwab is located along- 
side a big Navy yard in California. Ar- 
riving there last April he found a town 
grown in 114 years from 15,000 to 
115,000 population, and no effort being 
made to reach sailors for Christ. After 
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four months of prayer and contacting of 
Christian laymen of the city, the Chris- 
tian Service Organization was opened in 
the heart of the business district of Val- 
lejo — big easy chairs, rugs, no stiff- 
backed chairs, and plenty of personal- 
work rooms. 

Schwab went aboard one battleship 
recently and finally located three born- 
again sailors who weren't testifying. 
After being brought together and en- 
couraged, they got permission from the 
executive officer to have daily prayer 
meetings and Bible study in the admiral’s 
cabin, no admiral being aboard that ship. 

A few weeks ago a fellow who had 
just returned from convoy duty button- 
holed Schwab and told him that he had 
some shipmates aboard whom he wanted 
to win to Christ—but didn’t know how. 
Schwab admits he was thrilled at the 
opportunity to give that sailor some in- 
struction. 


Another evening last month, down at 
the Christian Service Organization, a 
fellow named Dan was found in the 
living room crying. They brought him 
into the canteen for some food and then 
called Schwab over to talk with him. 

They talked for a long time. 

Dan had been in the Aleutian Islands, 
where life was pretty rough. He felt blue 
and all alone and didn’t know what the 
matter was. He saw nothing to look for- 
ward to or hope for. In fact, he was just 
about ready to end it all. For 244 hours 
Schwab had the privilege of telling the 
big fellow the story of God’s redeeming 
love through Christ. Dan put his trust 
in Christ that night. He came back a few 
days later for more instruction in living 
the Christian life. 

“Pll admit I’m spoiled,” Schwab wrote 
recently. “I’d rather lead men to Christ 
than anything else—then train them to 
start living for Christ.” 


— Then Sesus E. GUM1C8 


by J. Wesley Ingles 


Cs AGE believes that it represents 
the highest level ever achieved in 
human wisdom. We have a knowledge 
of the material universe and its laws and 
have harnessed those laws in the service 
of mechanical achievement in a degree 
never before equalled in history. 


If we are to consider only the physical 


]. Wesley Ingles is probably best known as 
author of ‘The Silver Trumpet.’ Not as well 
known is the fact that he is also pastor of a 
Long Island, N. ¥., church. All of which 
means he is worth listening to. 


world, our age has unquestionably ad- 
vanced beyond the inventive genius of 
the ancient Greeks and Egyptians. We 
can be justly proud of these achieve- 
ments; we need not minimize their im- 
portance. 

But we dare not forget that wisdom 
does not lie merely in the amount of 
technical skill one has acquired in the 
physical sciences, but in the worthy ends 
toward which one directs that knowl- 
edge. 

Judged by this true criterion, who will 
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claim us wise? 


While men have used their minds to 
invent machines and to discover laws 
that can bless and heal and build and 
bind together all mankind, they have put 
in each other’s hands the instruments of 
a destruction more vast and terrible than 
the earth has ever known. Science is 
amoral. It lends itself to the healing or 
to the destruction of nations with equal 
ease. 


While men have probed the vastness 
of space with ever more powerful tele- 
scopes, and have penetrated the infini- 
tesimal nature of the atom with instru- 
ments which can trace the path of the 
electron, they find no room for God in 
the marvel of His creation. They use 
their finite intelligence to deny or to 
ignore the existence of an infinite, a 
supreme Intelligence. 


While the inventions of men and the 
conquest of nature have made possible 
abundant goods for every man’s physical 
needs, millions starve in India at this 
Christmas-time; millions all over the 
world are rendered destitute by war. 

While men teach philosophy and eth- 
ics in every college, the divorce rate in- 
creases. While public education is ex- 


tended to every boy and girl, the crime | 


rate, especially among youth, continues 
to accelerate. 

No; human wisdom has failed because 
it has missed the key to the puzzle of 
human life. The real meaning, the chief 
end of life, is ethical, is moral, is spirit- 
ual. The physical world is but the sha- 
dow of reality, as Plato recognized. Our 
boastful age is a master of shadow-box- 
ing; that is all. 
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Our knowledge of that true, spiritual 
world and its laws has shown little ad- 
vance in our time. Advance? In 1943? 
Rather, retrogression . . . darkness . . . 
stealing across the face of Europe... 
and the world. 

Why? 

Men have sought for centuries, for 
millenniums, to arrive at wisdom by the 
unenlightened exercise of reason. They 
have been and are doomed to failure. 
One school of philosophy after another 
has arisen, each contradicting the spec- 
ulations of its predecessor. There has 
been a constant rotation of ideas. There 
is really no idea in modern philosophy, 
no real problem discussed today that 
was not pondered by the best minds of 
Greek philosophy. 


And when one has read the ancient 
and the modern speculations, the at- 
tempts of man to project the firefly light 
of his reason into the great abyss of the 
unknown, he rises from his desk with 
mind weary and baffled to say with Paul 
(who knew pagan philosophy as well as 
his Hebrew Scriptures) , “The world by 
wisdom [by its own wisdom] knew not 
God.” 

I would not say that the long centuries 
of man’s search for supreme truth have 
been worthless. I would not throw away 
nor ignore the great literature of human 
speculation upon the meaning and mys- 
tery of life. Every intelligent man and 
woman should know something about 
the great problems that confront the 
human mind and vex the human spirit. 
We are not animals that we should be 
content with food and shelter and a play- 
thing or two. Indeed, I would not criti- 
cize our age for being too philosophical 
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—but for being too shallow, too super- 
ficial. 

We have been satisfied with the sur- 
face glitter of our toys, like South Sea 
natives pleased with the cheap watch, 
heedless of the quality or nature of the 
works within, so long as it ticks and glit- 
ters. 

But of this J am convinced the more 
J study—buman wisdom unenlightened 
by the divine revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ is utterly impotent to meet our 
deepest needs. 

When a man faces death, as many a 
man must do these days, everything else 
sinks into insignificance. He sees at last 
what he should have seen all along—that 
a man’s life does not consist in the abun- 
dance of the things he possesses. We do 
not like to be reminded of that when we 
are engaged in the feverish pursuit of 
things that don’t matter supremely. We 
don’t like to be reminded of death; but 


life’s real meaning can be discovered 
only when we take death into account 
and only when we believe that it is a 
Valley of Shadow through which we 
pass either into the light of eternal day 
or into the blackness of eternal night. 


It is only the man who has walked 
with God during his life who can say 
with any confidence as he approaches 
death, “Yea, though I walk through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, I will 
fear no evil—for Thou art with me.” 


No merely human wisdom can give 
this answer to the soul’s deepest needs. 
The soul by searching blindly has never 
found God. Only as we see Him in the 
face of Jesus Christ; only as we meet 
Him at the cross where our sins are for- 
given; only as we find Him living and 
powerful and present today by His Holy 
Spirit in us, can we live courageously 
and die with assurance of life beyond. 


oon 


At Christmas Cimeé 


Pix Lord, these Christmas candles, 
How pleasantly they glow— 
Above the thronging city 
The winter stars hang low. 


H ow sweet the song of heaven 
To shepherds on a hill— 

The shadow ‘cross the manger, 
How cold it lies, how still! 


| another hillside 
The dying Saviour bled— 
Dear Lord, these holly berries, 
How bright they are, how red! 
—Helen Cederberg McShane 





Readers of HIS will remember the anonymous comments of a non-Chris- 
tian (‘Exhibit ‘A’ Speaks,’’ HIS, March 1943), who didn’t like the treat- 
ment received from Christian personal workers. Since then Exhibit A has 
become a Christian. Hence this article. 


Exhibit A Speaks Again 


by Rae Willebrandt 


| AM WRITING in answer to an article 
which appeared in HIS several 
month ago. The article was by an un- 
saved student who because of a series 
of peculiar circumstances was attending 
a Christian college. The article was writ- 
ten in a spirit of angry and bewildered 
rebellion at the treatment received at the 
hands of well-meaning but tactless 
Christians. 

J wrote that article and now would 
like to add a few thoughts from the view- 
point of a Christian. 

To begin at the beginning: I was led, 
as I now realize, to this college so that | 
might hear the gospel, which I had never 
heard before in my life. 


My education in things spiritual re- 
sembled a kaleidoscope, with bits of 
Catholic schooling, Christian Science 
teaching, and several modernistic Prot- 
estant churches completing the maze. 
Thus I came with much of a handicap, 
and to couple that with my unhappiness 
at having to give up the university which 
I had been attending, my mental attitude 
was far from receptive to criticism. 

I emphasize some of the things which 
I felt as a non-Christian, because I be- 
lieve it is so vital for every Christian to 
really think about his responsibility in 
setting an example of what the Christ- 
12 


ruled life can be. 


First, I must say that of all the stu- 
dents on that campus I remember only 
one who came to me in my room and 
quietly told me the plan of salvation. 
Only one. Oh sure, there were many 
who said bluntly, “Are you a Chris- 
tian?” or “Have you been saved?” and 
left it there. Then there were the friends 
who argued with me during evangelistic 
meetings trying to push me into being 
saved, embarrassing me so that I would 
not attend any more of the meetings. 


I heard these same people gossiping 
cruelly, saw them break rules—small, in- 
significant rules, but they gave me cause 
to wonder at their sincerity. 


I must confess it is hard for me now 
to understand why some people who are 
unsaved respond as they do. It is so easy 
to forget how the other person feels, and 
often we cannot realize under what cir- 
cumstances that person is laboring. 


Thus it seems to me that as Christians 
we must be patient, kind, and above all 
take I Corinthians 13 as our guide every 
moment. We are not going to save any- 
one by declaiming salvation to him, nor 
by ignoring him. 

Remember that someone you do not 
even know may be looking at you as an 
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example of a Christian. Think back over 
the last 24 hours and ask yourself wheth- 
er you would like to have had someone 
using you as an example all that time. 


I remember well picking out certain 
people who did not know me at all, and 
I watched them closely, and usually 
found an appalling number of faults 
which ‘led me to say, “If that is a Chris- 
tian | don’t want to be one.” 


You cannot make an unsaved person 
understand that personalities are not the 
guide, but that Christ Himself is. He 


does not know Christ; how can he use 


Him for a guide? We are the ones who 
must watch, and pray... . 


When I jcined a church several weeks 
ago, I was truly amazed at the number 
of people who told me that they had 
been praying for me all of those long 
months. Obviously that counts for much, 
but it cannot make up for ill-treatment 
during the most critical time of one’s 
life—when he is under conviction. 


Thus I feel strongly that we must love 
the unsaved person, and our every action 
must be guided by love; else we shall 
fail utterly. 


How Much Should 7 Pray? 


Asked as to how much time he spent in prayer, George Muller's reply was: 
“Hours, every day. But I live in the spirit of prayer. I pray as I walk, when I 


lie down, and when I rise. 


“And the answers are always coming. 


“Tens of thousands of times have my prayers been answered. When once 
I am persuaded that a thing is right, I go on praying for it till the end comes. 


I never give up! 


“Thousands of souls have been saved in answer to my prayers. | shall meet 
tens of thousands of them in Heaven. The great point is never to give up until 


the answer comes. 


“IT have been praying every day for 52 years for two men, sons of a friend 
of my youth. They are not converted yet, but they will be! How can it be other- 
wise? There is the unchanging promise of Jehovah, and on that I rest. 


“The great fault of the children of God is they do not continue in prayer; 
they do not go on praying; they do not persevere. Jf they desire anything for 
God's glory, they should pray until they get it.” 











HOW TO RUN A J¥ 


1 ealhd have that meeting unless you 
have one definite purpose. Just 
what do you want to accomplish? 

It may be that you are trying to shoot 
at so many targets that you are missing 
them all, whereas if you aim at just one 
thing you might hit the “bull’s-eye.” 
General aims bring scattered results; 
vague aims, vague results; specific aims, 
specific results. It’s easy to plan a meet- 
ing hoping to be a blessing to everybody 
whether they be raw pagan or mission- 
ary volunteer—and consequently those 
who are most sensitive spiritually get 
some benefit, and those you really want 
to reach are unimpressed. 

Say you are going to have a meeting 
with special emphasis for non-Christian 
students. Why not first devote one daily 
prayer meeting to pray about the meet- 
ing? In this DPM ask the Lord to guide 
you in deciding on one thing you pur- 
pose to accomplish. 

That aim should not be “to deliver a 
gospel message,” to get a message off 
your chest and throw the responsibility 
on the one who hears. Ask the Lord to 
keep you free from wanting just to give 
out the gospel—and to give you a love 
for an individual who should know 
Christ. 

Or you might well aim, occasionally, 
at showing unbelievers that Christians 
have fun—which many unbelievers don’t 
believe. 

When you have determined the pur- 
pose of your meeting, ask the Lord to 
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your theme. 


place upon your heart one person to in- 
vite, and ask Him to move that person 
to accept your invitation. 

When you invite a person to come to 
your meeting, you are virtually saying 
this: “Come with me on Friday night. 
We have arranged a time and a place 
where we want to introduce to you our 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. We hope 


If there is any time in your meeting whe 
with God, it is in the reading of the Bit 
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can rightfully expect those present to meet 
ember to select the Scripture that will suit 


you will think highly of Him.” Every- 
thing that transpires during the. course 
of the evening helps form in the mind 
of the visitor an impression of the One 
he has come to meet. If you are warm 
and friendly and make him feel wanted, 
he might sooner feel the Spirit of the 
One who said, “Come unto Me.” You 
represent the Lord of Glory. If He is 







Are you satisfied with the meetings 

sponsored by your group? Probably 
not. Then try these practical, tested 
ideas from Inter-Varsity staff member 
Jane Hollingsworth. HIS editors asked 
Miss Hollingsworth for an article on 
“How to Throw a Christmas Party.” | 
Writes Miss Hollingsworth: “The Lord 
just didn't give me an article on so- 
cials, and I do think He gave me this.” | 


really the most important Person in the 
universe, and one’s estimate of Him de- 
termines one’s eternal welfare, your 
meeting sbould convey that impression. 

Prayerful planning, and plenty of it, 
is no waste of time. The Lord sometimes 
blesses despite our lack of preparation. 
But as a rule the church has moved for- 
ward where people have worked and 
planned and prayed. 

You have set your goal, and arranged 
definite time for previous planning. Now 
you want to discover the straightest road 
—the most effective way to help your 
audience reach that goal. 

Compare these two meetings: 

The first was begun with three songs 
—“There’s Going to Be a Meeting in 
the Air,” “Sweet Hour of Prayer” and 
“T Fell in Love With Jesus.” Someone 
then led in a prayer which clearly in- 
formed all those present of the doc- 
trinal platform of the group. This was 
followed by a scripture, “I will make 
you fishers of men,” and a minister 
closed with a speech on “The Bread of 
Life.” After the meeting two visitors 
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were asked just what impression was left 
in their minds from the meeting. One 
replied, “I enjoyed it, but it’s all kind of 
hazy.” The other answered, “The song 
leader had a nice smile, and | remember 
the story in the sermon about the little 
girl.” 

The other meeting was one which had 
a definite theme, “Decision.” The meet- 
ing was begun by the singing of two 
hymns which turned thoughts toward 
the Christ about whom the audience 
must decide: “Praise the Saviour, Ye 
Who Know Him” and “Hallelujah, 
What a Saviour!” Following this, the 
leader told very briefly of two Bible 
characters, both of whom had made de- 
cisions—one for Christ and one against 
Christ—and told what the results had 
been in the life of each. Following this, 
a double quartet sang a hymn which 
praised the Saviour, “O Sacred Head 
Now Wounded.” Next, three people 
gave their testimonies, each showing how 
his decision had affected his life. The 
group sang another well-chosen hymn, 
“OQ Come to My Heart, Lord Jesus.” 
The lights were extinguished and a great 
painting, “Diana or Christ,” was pro- 
jected on the screen. While the group 
looked at the picture a student inter- 
preted the picture, which brings out the 
difficulty and necessity for a decision for 
Christ. While the lights were still out, 
the quartet sang “What Will You Do 
With Jesus?” 

After the meeting no one had to so- 
licit opinions, for several people said 
they were brought face to face with a 
decision for Christ for the first time in 
their lives. 

Perhaps the meeting suggested is more 
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elaborate than your group could use. 
That isn’t the point. Every part of this 
meeting belped reach a planned goal. 
But when everything on your program 
hits a different nail on the head, you: 
drive none of them in. 

Your aim is determined, your one cen- 
tral theme selected; now your task is to 
choose the most effective material. Mu- 
sic, scripture, testimonies, stories, topical 
talks, pictures, prayer, poetry, etc.—all 
are merely the vehicle to convey your 
audience to its destination. When ma- 
terials become an end in themselves, 
they become a dead weight. 

Variety is one principle which may 
well be exercised. Never take the chance 
of letting those who come to your meet- 
ings get bored. Get away from doing the 
same things the same way every time. 

Always select material with your au- 
dience in mind. Remember you have in- 
vited them to come that they might get 
to know your Saviour. Everything you 
do while they are present should be in- 
telligible to them. They are the ones you 
want to impress, not the fundamentalists. 

Consider your music. When selecting 
songs, check them by the following cri- 
terion: 

1. Does the music suit the words? 
Sometimes one hears some of the great- 
est and most sacred truths concerning 
our Lord set to the jazziest, most super- 
ficial type of music. The chorus “On the 
Cross for Me” is sometimes heard sung 
in such a way that one can only think 
of boogie-woogie. Such singing is close 
to blasphemy. 

2. Is it the best possible selection you 
can make? Many of the great hymns of 
Christendom, which have grown out of 
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Do you sing it because it is a good 
substitute for popular music? 





If you want to blow off steam, aim 
another meeting for that purpose. 


hours of work and prayer and a lifetime 
of experience, are supplanted by modern 
religious jazz turned out a dozen an 
hour. 

3. Does it appeal to the flesh or the 
Spirit? Do you sing it because it is a 
good substitute for popular music and 
it satisfies your desire for rhythmic ex- 
pression? This frequently results in an 
hour of religious hilarity, i.e., whooped- 
up choruses and “popcorn testimonies.” 
If you want to blow off steam, aim an- 
other meeting for that purpose—have an 
“old-time” sing-song, not of Christian 
songs, certainly not of jazz choruses. 

4. Is your song familiar to most peo- 
ple? You stand a larger chance of having 
your visitor feel at home if he can enter 
into the singing. All of your songs need 
not be known by strangers, but have 
most of them familiar and teach those 
that are not known. One new song per 
meeting should be enough. Make sure 
that the words get the proper emphasis. 
Your music is just a conveyance for your 
message. 

5. Does your song really raise Christ 
in the estimation of others? When in 
doubt as to whether your music is well 
chosen, pick the hymn which is ad- 
dressed toward God and His attributes, 
rather than the gospel song which re- 
counts a very personal, introvert experi- 
ence. If you introduce the person to 
Christ and get them acquainted, He will 
give the experience. 

If there is any place in your meeting 
when you can rightfully expect those 
present to meet with God, it is in the 
reading of the Bible. 

Remember to select the scripture that 
will suit your theme, also one that makes 
sense to the person who is not as famil- 
iar with the Bible as you are. Don’t read 
too much. Select parts that are perti- 
nent. Always give the person who is to 
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You are out to win people to Christ, 
not to your peculiarities of thought. 


read the scripture ample notice so that 
he can read well. There is a prominent 
minister in New York City who attracts 
hundreds of people to his church be- 
cause of the way he reads the Bible. He 
puts expression and interpretation into 
the reading. When asked his secret he 
replied that he never reads a passage in 
public until be bas read it aloud in bis 
study at least 25 times. 

You may find it interesting to vary 
your use of the Bible. Sometimes read it 
in connection with a hymn, especially if 
it is a hymn of praise. Often you can 
find almost the identical words of scrip- 
ture in a hymn. Read them, then sing 
them. Perhaps you could announce your 
topic at a prayer meeting before your 
meeting, and several could bring related 
verses. 

Have you thought of planning your 
prayer beforehand? Some may not care 
to do this, but do let the person know 
beforehand if you intend to call on him 
to pray. A prayer uttered in public is 
meant to be an expression of the prayer 
of the group, not a time of private devo- 
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Give your speaker plenty of advance 
notice and tell him what you want. 


tion. In a meeting where unsaved are 
present, praise to God is possibly the 
most desirable thing, because it directs 
thought toward Him. You are not pray- 
ing to those present, but to God. Praise 
Him for what He is. If you feel that 
your ability at this is limited, try looking 
in your Bible for all you can find out 
concerning your God. 


If you plan to have an outside speaker, 
you will be much better satisfied with 
the results if you give him plenty of ad- 
vance notice and also tell him what you 
want. You put him at a disadvantage 
when you say, “Oh, just come and speak 
on whatever you like.” He doesn’t know 
your group, and you do. Either tell him 
what you want to use for a theme or ask 
him to let you know his theme in time 
to plan your meeting. Capitalize on a 
speaker’s good points, if you know them. 
If a man is a good lecturer, don’t ask 
him to lead a discussion. 


And remember this—you are out to 
win people to Christ, not to your pecul- 
iarities of thought. 
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How I Got To The Mission Field 
by Neill Hawkins 


oe LAKE was not thinking of 
campus landscapes that afternoon 
as he gazed absently out the laboratory 
window. It was his junior year in col- 
lege, and it had come to the place that 
some things had to be settled — with 
tinality. So far science had been a side- 
line, an interesting addition to his cul- 
tural background. But now it was fasci- 
nating him. 

He looked down at the even rows of 
cotton-stopped bottles, each with its par- 
ticular strain or buzzing, reproducing 
Drosopbila malanogaster. An interesting 
mutation had occurred in the wing-type 
of one strain, and he was deeply in- 
volved in the question of which chromo- 
some was affected and what had caused 
it, anyhow. 

Behind that lay a more important 
question. 

How could these genes, sub-micro- 
scopic specks of protoplasm, regulate a 
whole life? 

Could they be controlled, somehow, 
to make stronger, fitter men and 
women? 

Roland Lake mused . . . here was a 
life’s work opening out before him, a 
life’s work far different from the mis- 
sionary life he had planned. . . . But 


Neill Hawkins (alias Rowland Lake) was for 
two years General Secretary of the Student 
Foreign Missions Fellowship. Last year he 
mon! to South America as a scientist; his 
job—to translate the Bible for Amazon Jn- 
dians. 


then, besides the opportunity to make 
some contribution for the benefit of fel- 
low-men, science oftentimes paid well, 
and he could support perhaps three or 
four missionaries to take much more 
than the place he had intended to fill. 

For weeks the thought possessed him. 
But the clash with previous ideals left 
him disturbed, shaken. 

He remembered missionary meetings 
where the non-Christian world had been 
presented as a vast horde of blind men 
and women heading straight for an un- 
fathomable chasm and plunging over. 
Here and there a hard-pressed sentinel 
tried to hold them back, while other men 
and women of normal vision wove daisy 
chains, impervious to the cries of an- 
guish. 

The picture still stirred his soul, but 
was this call of science a daisy chain? 

He remembered other meetings where 
any student not preparing personally for 
foreign missions was made to feel that 
he had missed God’s best. Personally he 
had squirmed at that overstatement, but 
in his heart had grown conviction. 

He had been privileged to accept 
Christ as Saviour, Yet countless millions 
were without the light of that knowledge 
—a darkness desperate, profound, un- 
thinkable. And they were so because 
Christian youth of other days had been 
near-sighted, answering the pressing call 
at home—failing to heed the fainter call 
of the unspeakably greater need beyond. 

He had realized that the situation de- 
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manded action. Easy living was unthink- 
able. Life must be dedicated to the fill- 
ing of that need. But how to go about it? 
Until now he had planned to go himself. 
But now he knew at heart that thousands 
of other Christians who had never seen 
the mission field were spending them- 
selves nonetheless effectively, in busi- 
ness, in professions, in the home, with 
the single-hearted purpose of spreading 
the gospel to those who had never heard. 

His struggle was becoming painful. 

He loved his science. He felt fitted to 
follow it. Sometimes God led those who 
loved Him to volunteer for foreign mis- 
sions in order to prove their love for 
Him or to quicken their zeal for mis- 
sions, only later to direct them into other 
paths. Perhaps he should go into science. 

Then one day it bappened. Without 
fireworks, it came as he walked down a 
wintry sidewalk, but it left him with a 
great peace. 

He had long known that he was but 
the servant of a mighty Master, and he 
knew that servants had the right to ex- 
pect direction in their service. That di- 
rection had been slow in coming, but 
now he knew with the settledness of 
deep-founded certainty. 

He couldn’t tell how. 

He had heard no voice, but in ways 
of His own choosing God had spoken, 
suddenly, clearly, definitely. 

His heart was lighter as he threw his 
books on the table a few minutes later. 
... Now as for him it was South Amer- 
ica, and life now could order itself 
around that surety. 

That was Round One. 

Round Two came four years later, as 
his term at Bible school drew to a close. 
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It was another decision—the choice of 
mission boards. He had friends in one 
of them, and he felt drawn to that. But 
a year ago he had started to apply and 
at the crucial moment had been advised 
against it by one whose judgment he 
trusted. Six months ago he had been 
walking to his room, again with the pur- 
pose of writing to that society, when he 
met a missionary who knew all the mis- 
sions involved, and whose opinion he 
asked in passing. “All are good,” was 
the final answer, “except that I would 
not apply to X.” And X was the very 
mission he was considering! 

Finally he made his choice, realizing 
that his Master had clearly spoken 
through the advice of others; and with 
the same peaceful surety of heart he 
made his application. 

Round Two was done. 

Rounds Three and Four and Five 
came fast. 

“You understand, Roland,” the mis- 
sion secretary had said to him even be- 
fore he applied, “your field is closed to 
the entry of new missionaries. We'll try 
to get you in, but we can’t promise.” 

Six months later, with responsibilities 
discharged, he realized that that restric- 
tion was still a door closed coolly and 
firmly in his face. Meanwhile, other 
fields at home presented opportunity for 
useful service. Should he take them for 
a time, knowing as he did that increasing 
responsibility might finish by fixing his 
feet at home? 

Perplexing weeks went by until his 
Master spoke again, this time in the 
words of scripture. He had sought the 
answer to a problem, quietly assured 
that it would come. It did. 








From this point God moved quickly. 

A state university, interested in spe- 
cial studies in phonetics and language 
structure that he had been able to do 
since Bible school, asked him to write up 
for them a brief grammar and diction- 
ary. Letters of introduction came with 
the agreement, letters that led the State 
Department to write in his passport: 
“Occupation, scientist.” 

And from that point on, doors opened 
wide. 

Round Four might be entitled ‘“Mar- 
riage: Now or Later?” 

He admitted a strong prejudice in this 
decision. But he knew that difficult cli- 
mate and language adjustments lay 
ahead, and that many others had waited 
marriage for these reasons. Thus he was 
thankful when his fiancee joined him 
fully in accepting the mission’s ruling 
that engaged couples must wait marriage 
until after a full year on the field. 

Note: But when the mission decided 
that wartime conditions migbt abrogate 
some rules, and that a woman migbt go 
in as a wife when she couldn't go as a 
single missionary, something leaped up 
within bim, and be read again the mis- 
sion secretary's letter advising bim of the 
fact. Somebow marriage now was the 
more normal way—and it was this be 
chose. 

The final round came swift and hard. 

Christian friends wanted to know 
something definite before they contrib- 
uted to his support. 

Had he a passport? A wartime State 
Department was in no mood to give 


passports until they had all the facts. 

Had he booked passage on a ship? But 
how could you book passage when funds 
were not in hand to see you through? 

It looked like a vicious circle. No 
money, no passage. No passage, no pass- 
port. No passport, no money. 

One morning in his quiet time he read 
of the missionary Paul, “And when he 
had seen the vision, straightway we 
sought to go forth. . . . Setting sail there- 
fore . . . we made a straight course” 
(Acts 16:10, 11). 

The leading seemed clear. He wired 
the steamship company, and in a few 
days sent them an advance deposit that 
flattened his bank account but satisfied 
the State Department. 

But what about the rest? It would 
take a thousand dollars more to buy 
necessary equipment and pay for the re- 
mainder of that journey for two. The 
boat was due to sail within a month. 

He was a long way out on a limb, but 
somehow he couldn’t worry. He remem- 
bered something he had read in another 
quiet time, something about the Ever- 
lasting Arms being underneath. That 
meant his Master, who never let His 
servants down. 

Eventually, the money came in from 
faithful friends—the final hundred dol- 
lars on the last Sunday before he left 
home. . . . Today, less than a year later, 
Roland Lake and his young wife are in 
the valley of the mighty Amazon, a pin- 
point of light enshrouded by vast miles 
of darkness—but a light God can use to 
set forests aflame. 
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Motte with a Moral 


Why pray when you can worry? 





Private Letter From a Hier 


2 ae MEL: 

Your letter reached me this eve- 
ning. | deeply appreciate its cordial and 
understanding tone. Were you here, 
there are things that we should want to 
discuss. Failing that, | want to write. . . . 

I think I am safe in saying that I have 


This letter was written to a personal friend 
by R.C.AF. Pilot Officer Stan Gaudin. Gaudin 
was graduated from Toronto Bible College, 
later from McMaster University after having 
taken the junior year as an exchange student 
at the University of British Columbia. Grad 
uate studies at Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary and the University of Pennsylvania 
were interrupted by the war. 
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had more opportunity for spontaneous 
Christian witnessing during the past four 
months than I had in the previous four 
years. 


It is possible, of course, that the op- 
portunities were present during the ear- 
lier period, but I did not make use of 
them. Be that as it may, there are cer- 
tainly unparalleled opportunities for 
Christian work in the services. This 
comes in large part from the intimacy 
of service life. 


We work, study, play and live to- 
gether. | find here a spirit of comradery, 
intimacy and candor which is unique in 
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my experience. 
So it has happened that opportunities 


for extended, explicit and frank testi- 


mony constantly arise. 

In fact, almost every night for the past 
three weeks the time has been given 
either to a theological essay I am writ- 
ing or to personal work. The pattern has 
been this—if I don’t get over to the 
reading room promptly after supper, the 
chances are that I will be buttonholed by 
somebody who wants to talk at length, 
and that the talk will swing to the mean- 
ing of one’s relation to Christ. 

The quality of our discussions is one 
of the most salient features of their 
uniqueness, In civilian life there is often 
a strained, artificial, embarrassed and 
furtive air about religious discussions. 
At least so I found it, with notable ex- 
ceptions—due perhaps to my own fault. 

Here it is different. 

The natural, unembarrassed, receptive 
interest on the part of the non-Christian 
fellows which was so exceptional in ci- 
vilian life is typical here. 

Another striking thing about the lads 
who have been interested is their great 
diversity of character and background. 
They include a number of nominal 
Christians, respectable and in many 
ways unsoiled and admirable; an agnos- 
tic M.A. from the University of Michi- 
gan; an agnostic B.S. from McGill, who 
is at the same time a regular church- 
goer; several drunken roués, one of the 
handsome, dashing sort and several of 
the shoddy sort; as well as a number of 
rank-and-file “regular fellows.” 

This sort of witnessing is not without 
its price. 

Yet the cost is only what comes in the 


course of living a normal Christian life— 
loving Christ supremely, seeking to love 
Him intelligently and practically; with 
some Bible reading, and an attitude of 
communion and practical love for one’s 
fellows. 

Problems arise, of course. 

There is the matter of separation. 

I do not know of an evangelical Chris- 
tian in our barracks room. There is one 
Catholic boy, who is, I think, a Chris- 
tian, and there are two who are Chris- 
tian in a passive way. On the other hand, 
profanity and obscenity are current coin 
in conversation. 

Separation in a physical sense is ob- 
viously impossible. 

What of the sentiment expressed in 

. shun evil companions”? I find it 
just doesn’t fit into the pattern here. 
Instead, | have, with reservations, court- 
ed the companionship of the fellows. | 
have wrestled, played Ping-pong, lis- 
tened as they spoke of their interests, 
visited in the hospital—though at the 
time I would have wished to have been 
engaged in private reading. 

The love of Christ has led to some 
strange situations: 

For example, setting out to town with 


ce 


one of the drunks . . . being with him 
when he accosted the unappreciative 
padre . . . when he later got very sick 


... helping to put him to bed. 

Sometimes it is so small a thing as 
going to lunch when invited, though a 
later time might seem more desirable. 

Sometimes advances are repulsed, of 
course, for the time being. 

Fordie for a long time seemed to make 
no response to friendliness. | came to 
see that he held back partly from shy- 
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ness and shame—he is a sort of moral 
derelict. We have become friends and 


have had some good chats. In fact, this 


afternoon he borrowed a suit of under- 
wear in which to go to the hospital. He 
is sick. I expect to be able to see him 
there often. No matter how stupid a 
conversationalist you are, the fellows 
there really enjoy seeing a visitor, and it 
is productive of an attitude which fits in 
very well with Christian testimony. 

I find it easier to effect reformation 
than to lead the person to Christ. 

McGill is a hearty, blustering middle- 
aged electrician. He used to come in 
drunk. 

One evening he told me all about his 
wife, who has not long been dead, and 
his family. Apparently she was a fine 
woman and a good influence on him, and 
he misses her. 

Then he saw me put his drunken 
friend to bed, and we became closer 
friends. Presently he stopped drinking 
and swearing, though I must say he al- 
lows himself considerable leeway as to 
what he classes as “swearing.” I had 
never mentioned drinking or swearing. 

A similar change took place in one of 
the boys who came from Manning 
Depot. He professes to be Mohammedan 
in belief. In keeping with my custom, | 
did not mention his moral code and be- 
havior, except at his invitation. He began 
to reform, too, and stopped drinking and 
swearing, and so on. Last payday he 
told me, as we ate together, that it was 
the first payday in two years which had 
not been marked by either drunkenness, 


women or gambling. The climax came 
last Saturday when he and McGill went 


‘to town, picked up two girls and took 


them to the beverage room, where they 
drank ginger ale while the girls drank 
beer. 

I personally don’t put too much value 
upon such reformations, yet I have hopes 
that it may lead them to see their own 
insufficiency apart from Christ. Mean- 
while, they are apparently feeling some 
sort of moral compunction. 

My life with the fellows has also been 
invaluable as an education. I have 
learned more about humans. And my 
own personality has had to enlarge as | 
have sought to understand and sympa- 
thize with the fellows. My Ping-pong 
has had to improve. At the behest of 
another I have come upon a fine fiction 
author, who skillfully conveys philo- 
sophical concepts through his stories. 
The McGill University lad has gotten 
me interested and has outlined a reading 
course for me in modern poetry. . . . 

Whether or not | shall be content to 
return to civilian life, I do not know. 

Service life varies from civilian life in 
being more intense and more vivid. The 
moral undertow is stronger and more 
treacherous, and at the same time more 
in the way of Christian growth, inde- 
pendence and service is elicited. Friend- 
ships come to mean more, especially 
those with former Christian associates. 
... In any case, I rejoice that the good 
guidance of God, as I think, has led me 
to this life and work, and I continue in 
it in a joyous sense of mission. 
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“Methodists,” said John Wesley, their founder, “are to be governed by 
the following rule—not to mention the fault of an absent person, in particular 


of ministers or of those in authority.” 
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Secret of a Happy Home 


by William F. McDermott 


H™ is hell or heaven—just as you 
make it. Nowhere else can there 
be such misery or such happiness. 

I one time helped police break down 
the door of a flat where neighbors had 
noticed lights burning for two days and 
nights, and no one could be seen coming 
or going. We found a woman shot to 
death in bed, the bullet having split her 
forehead in the shape of a cross. The 
husband lay sprawled on the floor, dead 
by his own hand. 

On the other hand, | once lived in the 
home of a godly, kindhearted Christian 
couple, and it was a paradise on earth. 
There were no cross words; thoughtful- 
ness of each other, cheerfulness and joy 
radiated by every word and act. 

Home is more than a man’s castle. It 
is the place where the world is shut out, 
and where our innermost selves are re- 
vealed. Home is where we see each other 
face to face and come to know each 
other for what we are. Here the pattern 
of life is established, destiny determined, 
ideals crystallized. 

What is a Christian home? 

The best answer | have ever seen to 
that question is contained in a familiar 
motto which adorned a wall of the 
dining room in the home of the Christian 
couple with whom I once lived. It ran 
like this: 

CHRIST IS THE HEAD OF THIS HOUSE, 

THE UNSEEN GUEST AT EVERY MEAL, 

THE SILENT LISTENER TO EVERY CON 
VERSATION. 


In short, a Christian home is one 
where Christ dwells. 

It is not the home where the Bible is 
brought out and dusted off when the 
preacher calls, but where the Bible is 
opened daily and lovingly read by those 
of the household. It is the place where 
on bended knees father and mother and 
children humbly and joyously talk with 
God about their hopes and dreams, their 
faults and shortcomings, their love for 
each other and for Him, and where He 
talks to them patiently and encourag- 
ingly. 

The Christian home is where mother- 
hood is honored as heavenly, fatherhood 
is revered as a reflection of the Father- 
hood of God and childhood is glorified 
as the fulfillment of love. 

Here even the drudgery of the house- 
hold takes on brightness because doing 
dishes and dusting are to help make a 
happy fireside. 

Here Dad reaps the reward of his 
day’s labor by finding a family circle 
that makes him feel like a king. 

Here the children flower out under 
the warmth of affection and praise, look- 
ing upon the world as friendly, and de- 
termining to carry with them the joy 
and gladness of home as they go out 
into it. 

In the Christian home there is mutual 
trust and unfailing courtesy. Not that 
misunderstandings won’t come, because 
they do, but because there is forgiveness 
to heal any breach and to make smooth 
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the path again. It is the place where 
honest effort is made to live the Chris- 
tian life—the life that tolerates no jeal- 
ousy, no malice, no hate, no harmful 
gossip or wounding words. It is the place 
where good for others is plotted, where 
friends may come and enjoy a pleasant 
welcome and where strangers may find 
refuge. 

How to establish a Christian home? 

Study your own family “schedule” — 
in this topsy-turvy world there is no old- 
fashioned getting-together regularly for 
breakfast, dinner and supper—and de- 
cide when is the best time for all to as- 
semble as a unit; in most city families it 
likely is the dinner hour at night. Then 
agree on a few moments for devotion 
before or after the meal, or possibly just 
before retiring at night. 

This period together each day will 
prove a priceless memory for the family 
circle, especially as children grow older 
and depart to set up their own house- 
holds. Above all, let it be a cheerful, 
happy time, with worries, disagreements 
and disappointments shut out. 

It might be a good time for each one 
to tell of the blessings of the day. Then 
let minds and thoughts turn to the good- 
ness of God, His love and provision. 

Finally let the Bible be opened and a 
chapter, a psalm, a parable, or maybe 
just a verse for the day be read. 

Then let there be prayer—a united 
prayer, a prayer by father, mother and 
children. The type of prayer doesn’t 
matter; it’s the spirit of it, the yearning 
for it, the surrender of the life and will 
to God in the devotions. 


Devotions should not be haphazard or 
aimless. 
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Many people prefer “guides”—many 
of which are available. Books for an 
entire year can be secured. 


These may be good but nothing is 
better than the Bible alone. A concord- 
ance will be found of great help in really 
digging down on a subject. 


Personal devotions must go along with 
those for the group, where members of 
the family come and go at all hours of 
the day or night. Many helps for indi- 
vidual Christian worship are at hand. 
(The Pocket Testament League or the 
Great Commission Prayer League will 
be glad to help you.) Have a New Testa- 
ment and carry it with you wherever 
you go. Study it in leisure moments. 


Personally, I believe the Bible should 
always be in evidence, so that visitors 
know you have a Christian home. A wall 
motto or a framed poem of a religious 
nature will help create the atmosphere. 


You will, of course, have grace at the 
table from the very start. There are 
available many prayers for use at meals, 
and some of these might be committed 
to memory, with children sharing or 
taking their turns at asking the blessing. 
If you prefer, as was the custom of olden 
days, father or mother may pray as the 
heart dictates. 


But remember that daily prayers and 
devotions are but the starting point. 


No formula or ritual means anything 
unless it works out into Christian service 
and living. There is no magic in reading 
a passage from the Bible and then utter- 
ing words as a prayer. If perfunctorily 
done, or done without faith, it is hypoc- 
risy and will do more harm than good. 





loose threads together for a real witness for 
Christ to be continued there. 


PRAYER is asked for new centers of student 
witness at Bryn Mawr and Haverford in Penn- 
sylvania, Rollins College, Florida, and State 
Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. An attempt 
is being made to re-establish a student wit- 
ness at McMaster University, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Here these students face fierce official 
opposition. 


CHICAGO held its first Inter-Varsity meeting 
December 13, Rev. G. Allen Fleece, Ph.D., 
being the speaker. These meetings are sched- 
uled for the third Saturday in each month in 
the auditorium at 64 East Lake Street. 


TORONTO held its fall week-end conference 
at the Island. Speakers Dr. Harold Ockenga 


of Boston and Prof. Donald Coggan of Wy- 
cliffe College brought very helpful messages 
Three students made a profession of accept- 
ing Christ as Saviour. 


TEACHERS—A new unit of the Teachers 
Christian Fellowship is now under way in the 


Philadelphia area. 


MINNESOTA campus has a large and active 
group this fall under the leadership of Mau- 
rice Valine. The program consists of D.P.M.’s 
at 8 in the mornings; Monday, Executive 
Committee and prayer; Tuesday, missionary 
meeting; Wednesday, Bible study; Thursday, 
evangelistic meeting in the Union; Friday, 
united prayer meeting. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON-—In answer to 
prayer the witness here has been revived and 
the fall program consists of an Air Corps eve- 
ning prayer meeting, regular D.P.M.’s at 
noon, Bible study on Tuesday, business meet- 
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ing on Friday, and on alternate Saturday 
nights an evangelistic social. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
—This new chapter, formed last August, is 
doing a good job contacting students-in-uni- 
form who have registered interest in Bible 
study. A constantly changing student body 
makes this somewhat difficult. Wylie Childs 
is the president of this chapter. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
reports a weekly Bible study group attended 
by liberal arts and seminary students under 


the leadership of Herb Butt. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY, Detroit, is still going 
strong in daily prayer meetings as well as spe- 
cial weekly meetings of an evangelistic nature. 
Each Tuesday a missions group meets, and 
Thursday afternoon is especially for the Nur- 
ses’ Cadet Corps 


IOWA STATE reports good attendance and 
real interest in daily prayer meetings. A grow- 
ing number of students have been blessed at 
the weekly Saturday night get-togethers. 


STUDENT CONFERENCES slated for De- 
cember are as follows: Middle Atlantic States 
Conference, Princeton, N. J., December 4-5; 
Oregon Inter-Varsity Conference at Willam- 
ette University, Salem, December 4-5; West- 
ern Washington Conference at Lutherland, 
south of Seattle, December 11-12. 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS—Things are get- 
ting under way again on this campus after 
almost every member had been graduated or 
taken into the Army. The program of the new 
group will consist of dorm prayer meetings 
and a dormitory Bible study group, as well as 
prayer meetings held each night at six. 
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Mcci — The biggest surprise this fall 
was the visit of Squadron Leader Dr. Howard 
Guinness, Wing Commander Gerald Gregson 
and Raymond Joyce for a week-end confer- 
ence. Dr. Guinness pioneered Inter-Varsity in 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia. Things 
were previously off to a good start here with 
nearly 400 freshmen attending the Inter-Var- 
sity Freshman Reception at the McGill Union, 
and since that time growing numbers of un- 
converted students have been contacted. 
Something new in campus witness is being 
provided with the publication of a series of 
feature articles appearing every two weeks 
in the McGill Daily on personal aspects of 
the Christian faith. These articles are slightly 
less than 1,000 words in length, are thought- 
provoking and are of a high standard scho- 
lastically. Doubtless this type of campus wit- 
ness could be repeated on many other cam- 
puses. A member of the McGill Christian Fel- 
lowship who is feature editor of the Daily was 
instrumental in making available this oppor- 
tunity to the Fellowship. The articles are pub- 
lished every other Friday. 


ROCHESTER—Louise Johnson writes that 
the Fellowship in this university is well under 
way with two groups functioning, one in the 
university proper and the other in the East- 
man School of the university. 


ILLINOIS — “Things are poppin’ around 
here,” writes Virginia Lowell. Between 30 and 
40 have been coming out to Bible discussions 
each week, and there is a good attendance 
at daily prayer meetings. Proposed project for 
this year is a student center in a vacant store 
building half a block from the campus. The 
chapter is steamed up with the possibility of 
cleaning this place and using it for students 
in uniform, for D.P.M.’s and weekly Bible 
discussions. Prayer is asked that God may 
guide and provide. 


by C. Stacey Woods 


OFFICERS’ CHRISTIAN UNION announces 
regular meetings for all Army and Navy offi- 
cers in Washington, D. C., every Thursday at 
8 p. m. in the home of Brig. Gen. Hayes 
Kroner, 1616 21st Street, N.W. This organi- 
zation—of, by and for commissioned Army 
and Navy men—has had a long and glorious 
history throughout the world. Its present pres- 
ident is Gen. Sir William Dobbie. 


HIS welcomes two new Inter-Varsity chap- 
ters—the University of Virginia and Arizona 
State Teachers College. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA—Alva Stewart, 
of the Roger Williams Club on this campus, 
writes enthusiastically of the visit of Miss 
Irene Webster-Smith, of the I. V. C. F. staff. 
This group has a close link with Inter-Varsity. 


SIMMONS—Emma Brooks, HIS correspond- 
ent on this campus, writes of a 100 per cent 
increase in membership this year, larger at- 
tendances at D.P.M.’s and, best of all, a new 
dorm Bible study group which is holding the 
interest of considerable numbers of unsaved 
students. 


INTER-VARSITY BIBLE STUDIES—A print- 
ing bottleneck has held these up and caused 
an outcry in Inter-Varsity circles throughout 
the country. We are glad of this interest and 
expect you will have your copy about the 
same time you read this. 


QUEEN’S —A monthly mimeographed 
“Queenzletter,” among active students of this 
chapter and also Queen’s grads, is serving to 
unify the group and provide plenty of fighting 
enthusiasm. 


KOININIA—University of California at Los 
Angeles has suffered greatly at the hands of 
the U. S. draft board, but John Shabaglian— 
the new student president — is pulling the 
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